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In dealing with the life and works of any great character in history, 
especially a man whose figure in the world has conceivably been mag- 
nified through the mists of distant time, it is essential carefully to 
discriminate between fact and fable, between a clear statement, how- 
ever incidental, found in any reliable writer, whether he makes the 
assertion on his own authority or on that of some author known to 
us, and a mere tradition to which the writer refers without stating his 
authority, however prevalent the story may have been in his own life- 
time, and even for many years previous. For it is possible, though 
not perhaps probable, that a tradition could be very old and very wide- 
spread without having the slightest foundation on fact. In dealing, 
then, with the literary work of Pisistratus, a prominent and influential 
person in the early days of Hellas, it is especially necessary to distin- 
guish between uncompromising statements made by authorities con- 
cerning his work, and mere references to a commonly accepted tradition 
introduced by such listless preludes as of madaoi daow and similar ex- 
pressions. In this article I shall try to make a satisfactory answer to 
two questions: first, did Pisistratus really do any literary work in 
connection with the Homeric poems? and, secondly, how thorough and, 
so to speak, professional were his services? that is, did he produce a 
text edition of the Iliad and the Odyssey? These questions are by 
no means new, but it is time that they were once more considered 
together, and perhaps something new may be brought forward in 
answering them. 

First, I desire to present a few passages from the ancient authors 
which point to a certain amount of literary activity on the part of 
Pisistratus in connection with the Homeric poems, though they could 
not be considered indicative of anything so thorough and systematic 
as a regular edition. Strabo, the geographer, who manifests a wide 
interest in literature, briefly tells the following story (IX, 394, 10): 
kai of pev of d€ Sékwva T@ vedv xata- 


peta TO Eros TovTo, Aias 8 Sarapivos ayev dvoxaidexa vnas, TovTo, 
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vnoov €& ’AOnvaiwy ‘This bit of evidence, if true, though 
we must bear mm mind that it is based on tradition, and that, too, tra- 
dition which ascribes an act to either one of two men, points to an 
insertion which might more properly be called malicious than literary. 
This inserted line, popularly said to have been an interpolation, is 
verse 558 of the Iliad B, and stands in all known manuscripts, with 
the exception of seventeen.! But in the best manuscript it is lacking, 
as La Roche points out in his edition of the Iliad.2 By “the best 
manuscript ” I understand him to mean the Venetus A. Accordingly, 
in his text, he encloses this line in brackets. Aristotle also, in his 
Rhetoric,? makes Homer, as a writer of historical accuracy, the final 
court of appeal for the Athenians in their contest for the possession 
of the much-disputed Salamis, though unfortunately he does not men- 
tion the name of Pisistratus: mepi papripwv, wdprupés Surrol, of pev 
madaoi, of mpdadarot, kal ToUT@Y of pEev peTéxovTes TOD of ExTds. 
Aéyw madaovs pev Tovs Te monTas Kai yvwpipwy eiol Kpioes 
gavepai, oiov paptups éxpnoavro mepit Sadauivos. ‘This re- 
mark of Aristotle’s, of course, has no direct connection with Pisistratus. 
I quote it here merely to show that at least Strabo’s story of the use 
of Homer as a witness in the dispute about Salamis is true on the 
authority of Aristotle. In Quintilian (V, 11, 40) we have a slightly 
more pertinent reference to the same circumstance. His words are 
these : neque est ignobile exemplum (i. e. of auctoritas) Megarios ab 
Atheniensibus, cum de Salamine contenderent, victos esse Homeri 
versu, qui tamen ipse non in omni editione reperitur, significans 
Aiacem naves suas Atheniensibus iunxisse. Here we see the verse in 
question is quoted in a translation with the added suggestion that per- 
haps it is not genuine from the fact that it is not contained in all the 
manuscripts. This statement, however, about the use of Homer as 
historical testimony may very well have been made by Quintilian on 
the authority of Strabo, his predecessor, Quintilian’s own more inti- 
mate and critical literary knowledge prompting him to note the omis- 
sions in certain manuscripts, with which Strabo, very naturally, was 
unfamiliar. 

On the authority of Hereas, a Megarian writer of uncertain date, we 
are informed by Plutarch (Theseus, XX) that Pisistratus inserted verse 
630 of the eleventh book of the Odyssey: Aewds yap puv éretpev TMavo- 
mnidos AlyAns. Tovro yap €ros trav éfeheiv 


1 Cf. T. W. Allen in Class Rev., XV, p. 8 (1901). 
2 Footnote to IL, II, 558, 
3 1, p. 1875, 26. 
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‘“Hpeas 6 Meyapevs, Gomep ad madw éuBadreiv eis ‘Ounpou vexviay ro, Oncea 
Ileipiodv te apiWeixera téxva, xapitdpevov "AOnvains. ‘lhe manuscripts, 
according to La Roche,* read in this place, ép:xvdéa for dpdeixera, which 
change he himself adopts in his edition, explaining the variation by 
the well warranted supposition that either Hereas or Plutarch, in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing custom of the ancients, was quoting from 
memory. ‘This passage shows that even before the time of Plutarch it 
was believed by one writer at least that Pisistratus inserted this verse 
in the Odyssey. Diintzer,5 then, has some warrant for his supposition 
that in the time of Hereas credence was given to the story of the 
Pisistratean edition of the Homeric poems, provided we take it for 
granted that the poems did not exist in writing before the time of 
Pisistratus, — a point on which authorities differ. If they had previ- 
ously been reduced to manuscript form, then the insertion of a line by 
a ruler, merely to tickle the vanity of his subjects, can hardly be con- 
sidered indicative of an entire recension of the poems. 


Ascribed to Dieuchidas, the Megarian historian, we find a ne : 


which, though vague, has reference, nevertheless, to an activity of some 
sort on the part of Pisistratus in connection with the Homeric poems. 
The exact date of Dieuchidas himself is a matter of some uncertainty, 
though he is confidently placed by Wilamowitz® in the fourth century 
B.c., and by W. Christ, who refers to Wilamowitz, among the earlier 
Atticists, which would make his sphere of activity fall in the first part 
of the third century B.c. The statement is contained in Diogenes 
Laertius (1, 57), and reads as follows: ra re ‘Ounpou €€ troBodis yéypage 
(i. Sdrwv), olov dmov 6 mparos EAnkev, exeibev GpxerOar tov 
€xyduevov. paddAov odv SdrAwv Ss pyot Acevyi- 
das év méunt@ Meyapixav. It is obviously impossible to determine the 
exact nature of the services of Pisistratus to Homer as indicated by 
the word “éparicev.” Even the very reading of the text itself after 
the word “Iewiorparos” has been questioned by scholars, not, however, 
because the manuscript is corrupt, but merely because the sequence of 
the next sentence is deemed too abrupt. Diintzer (ibid., p. 8), with 
Ritschl and Lehrs, finds himself compelled to indicate a lacuna after 
that word. ‘'T'wo insertions into the text have accordingly been pro- 
posed, one by Diintzer himself and the other by Ritschl, both being 
relative clauses descriptive of the literary activity of Pisistratus. 
That the reputed collection of poems by Pisistratus can find no sup- 
port in this reference to Dieuchidas has already been pointed out by 


# Hom. Textkritik, p. 13. 
5 Hom. Abhandlungen, p. 5. 
6 Hiom. Untersuchungen, p. 241. 
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Lang.? It does show, however, that Diogenes Laertius found a state- 
ment in Dieuchidas expressive of his belief in some service performed 
by Pisistratus for Homer. 

So far, the cited passages which attest a mere literary dabbling on 
the part of Pisistratus have been rather unsatisfactory ; they are, 
briefly, a reference by Strabo to a mere tradition which ascribed the 
insertion of a line either to Solon or Pisistratus ; second, the insertion 
by Pisistratus of another line in another place according to Plutarch, 
who is quoting from a writer about whose date we know only this, 
that, appearing in Plutarch, he must have written earlier than the 
year 80 A. D., which approximately marks the date of Plutarch’s ac- 
tivity ; third and last, the statement of Dieuchidas, as quoted by 
Diogenes Laertius, saying that Solon did more to elucidate Homer 
(if that is the best way to translate ¢poricev) than did Pisistratus. 

Next, let us consider a few passages in authorities of the time of 
Cicero and later, who make definite statements about what might with 
fairness be called a Pisistratean edition of Homer. The earliest refer- 
ence of this sort in any Latin author occurs in the De Oratore III, 
137, where Cicero says with reference to Pisistratus: qui primus 
Homeri libros, confusos antea, sic disposuisse dicitur ut nunc habemus. 
The use of the word “dicitur” in this place is significant, showing, as 
it does, that Cicero is careful not to make the statement on his own 
authority, but introduces the story as one commonly believed in his 
own day or as transmitted by previous writers. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Cicero is indebted for his information on this point either 
to the Alexandrian scholars, or to some of the philosophers of Greece, 
or to the rhetoricians of the school of Pergamos, though such a state- 
ment is of course merely conjectural. 

More definite information about the edition of Pisistratus is pre- 
served to us in the scholia ® of the Townley manuscript at the beginning 
of Book K of the Iliad. It runs thus: gaci papodiav id’ ‘Ounpov 
idia rerayOat Kai pi) eivat pépos tis rerayba eis 
tiv woinow. ‘This scholion is one of our most important bits of evidence 
and must be carefully considered. First we must note that no literary 
forgery on the part of Pisistratus is implied, but merely the assigning 
of a place in the Iliad to a poem which had been separately composed 
by Homer. Since the insertion of an entire book is a fundamental 
change to make in any piece of literary work, I think I am justified in 
considering this passage as pointing in the direction of an entire re- 
cension of Homer by Pisistratus. The use of the word “ ¢aci” in this 


7 Homer and his Age, London, 1906, p. 46. 
8 Ed. Maass, Ox. 1887, p. 341. 
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passage does not bring to the “source hunter” the despair which is usu- 
ally attendant on such expressions, because, in this case, it is possible 
with some degree of accuracy to determine the sources of the Townley 
scholia. Let us briefly consider this point. The codex Venetus A 
of the Iliad has the following subscription: ra ’Apiotovixov 
onueia kat ta Acdvpou mepi ths SiopOacews, twa Kai Tis 
mpoc@dias “Hpwdiavod cai Nixavopos mepi ‘I'he dates 
of these four men are as follows : Aristonicus, 66 B. c.-19 A. D., Didy- 
mus in the time of Augustus, Herodian under Marcus Aurelius, and 
Nicanor probably under Hadrian. Of their connection with the Town- 
ley scholia W. Christ 9 says that to “extracts from the works of these 
men the scholia of our manuscripts go back. Such are best preserved 
to us in Venetus, 454 (A); next in worth stand the Townley scholia. 
. . . To the works of these men there were added in later times also 
scholia from other grammarians, and especially from the Zytjpara of 
Porphyrius.” Without doubt, therefore, our Townley scholia rest on 
really ancient authorities and have the same source as the scholia of 
Venetus A. Jebb?° also agrees with Christ in deeming Aristonicus, 
Didymus, Herodian, and Nicanor, together with Porphyrius, the sources 
of our scholia.14 

A clear and valuable reference to the collection of the Homeric 
poems by Pisistratus or his associates is to be found in Pausanias 
(VII, 26, 6). When speaking of a certain city in Greece named 
Aovotaca, he makes the remark: pynuovevew "Ounpoy ev 
tav civ aitas Eros, 

Of 0 ‘Yrepnoinv re kal aimewhy Aovdecoay, 

Sé, nvixa ta “Ounpov te Kat GAAa aAdayov 
povevdueva nOpoitero, i) av’rov tev twa éraip@v Td 
ayvoias. ‘he word “‘7Opoigero” in this passage must clearly 
refer to a writing down of the poems or to the collection of such por- 
tions as may have existed in writing before the time of Pisistratus. It 
is furthermore interesting to note that Pausanias is the earliest extant 
writer to mention anything like a school of revisors and collectors as- 
sociated with Pisistratus. Later we shall have other and more detailed 
references to such a body of coworkers. 


9 Griesch. Lit. Gesch., ed. iv, Munich, 1905, p. 71. 

10 Homer, Glasgow, 1887, p. 100. 

11 [t is obviously dangerous as well as unnecessary for our present purposes 
to make any one of these four or five authorities the ultimate source of this 
scholion. That is a point which cannot be definitely settled. Sufficient it is if 
I have merely hinted at the real antiquity and trustworthiness of our Townley 


scholia. 
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As alone and unassisted in a similar literary undertaking, Pisistra- 
tus is described by Aelian (XIII, 14): terepov de (i. e., after Lycurgus, 
who had just been mentioned) Mewiorparos cuvayayav 
kai Odvaceav. The word “drepnve” without a context might be of doubt- 
ful significance, but when, as here, it is combined with “ ovvayaydv,” 
a word which can refer to nothing but a written collection, there can 
be little doubt that it means “publish” in the modern sense of the 
word. It should be noted, however, that nothing of the nature of a 
critical edition is here implied, merely a published collection. 

In a seventh}? century scholion?% to the I'paypariy of Dionysius 
Thrax we have the following account of a Pisistratean school, which 
though interesting is not without obvious historical inaccuracies. It 
runs thus: éxnpvéev ev macy Tov Exovra ‘Ounpixods atiyous dyayeiv 
mpos aurov . . . kal pera Td mavras ovvayayeiv, mapexddeoev 
cuvOcivat Ta TOU “Ounpou Kar’ idiav, ras dv TO 
Oévri Exew . Kal pera TO Exactov auvOcivat KaTa THY EavTOU yvauny, 
eis Ev ouvnyuye mavTas Tovs mpodexOevras ypauparikovs. . . ovTOL ov akpoaca- 
pevot ov Epiv, mpos Td aAnOes Kai wav Td TH TéExvn Expiwav 
mavres Kat kpatnoa tiv avvOeciv re Kai didpOwow 
kai Znvoddrov. Kai madw éxpwav trav dvo avvOécewy te Kai Bedriova 
rv "Apiorapyov. We shall later consider the glaring falsity of this last 
statement about Aristarchus and Zenodotus when we find a similar 
statement ridiculed by T'zetzes of the twelfth century. The same 
scholia likewise contain an epigram on Pisistratus, which, as its date 
has never been determined, loses much of its importance for our pres- 
ent investigation. The following is an extract: 


Tov év Bovan TMewlorparov, ds Tov “Ounpoy 
HOpoica omopadny Td mply derdduevov. 


Suidas 14 also, the lexicographer, under the word “’Oynpos,” relates 
the story of the collection of poems made by Pisistratus. His words 
are these: vorepov wai ouverdyOn Kai paddiora 
tov trav *AOnvaiwy tupdvvov. For this statement Suidas may 
very well have had Pausanias as his authority. This is not unlikely, 
inasmuch as the two accounts are substantially similar, that is, in both 
Pisistratus was only one of several who collected the Iliad and Odyssey. 


12 The principal commentators on Dionysius Thrax wrote in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. We probably have here a note by Heliodorus, who wrote in 
the seventh century, though we cannot determine with certainty the author of 
this scholion. 

13 In Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 767 ff. 
14 Ed. Bernhardy, Halle, 1853, 2, 1096. 
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By the use of the expression ixéd wodAdv Suidas rather implies different 
collections separated by considerable lapses of time, so that it seems to 
me very possible that, as Lachmann )° suggests, he may have misin- 
terpreted his sources, misunderstanding a reference to the different 
collectors of the Pisistratean school as an allusion to compilers among 
the predecessors of Pisistratus. 

Coming now to Tzetzes, a commentator of the twelfth century, we 
find that at one time in his life he believed in a collection of Homer 
by a Pisistratean school of seventy-two, though, as will appear later, 
he subsequently rejected this theory, expressing the greatest disgust 
with Heliodorus,1® whom he had used as his authority. His first 
belief he expresses in the following words :17 Mewiorparos 6 pidodoye- 
raros, é€v xpdvois TOU ZdAwvos Tupavynaas év "AOnvas, knpvypa eexnpvke Tov 
€xovra “Ounpov, avta mpds avtov, Kai xpvcoiv 
vouiopa. ovTw d€ cuvayeipas kai dvo ypaupa- 
rixois évt éxaotm éemédwxe kar’ idiav Kat ouvOcivar éxeivos dé 
tiv évds ExdoTov aitay civOeow ameypaheto. duov mavras auvayayav 
mapakAnoeat, peydras Te Swpeais éxeivous tHv dnoypapyy 
Tis évos Exaatov auvOnkns, Kai nEiwoev avitovs Kai eizeiv, 
drov dpa ein kpeitrav Kai mavres THY Kat Znvodirov imep- 
e&cxpwav. Sveiv d€ mad, Kal’ hy viv Td mapdv Tov ‘Ounpov 
B.Briov avvrébera. Evidently, at some later time, Tzetzes got new light 
on this subject, and realizing the absurdity of making the Alexandrian 
Aristarchus and Zenodotus the contemporaries of Pisistratus, and boil- 
ing with indignation when he reflected how he had been taken in, thus 
expressed his new belief, prefacing it with a brief note in which he 
makes poor Heliodorus the scapegoat of his disgust by the amusing 
epithet of opprobrium r@ B3eAvpp. The passage runs thus: Mewdeis 18 
Bdedup@ eimov cuvOeivar tov “Ounpov é88ounkovra 
dv0 copois, dv éBdounxovra eivar Kat tov Znvddorov Kal ’Apiorapyov. 
kairo. recodpwv avdpav emi cuvbevrav tov “Ounpov. oirwes 
otro.’ émixdyxvAos, ’A@nvaios, Zawmupos “HpaxAewrns 
’Oppeds Kporwmdrns. ‘This last statement I have found in no author 
before Tzetzes, so that I am at a loss to know his authority. In this 
passage the expression émi Me:oerparov could be interpreted as meaning 


15 Betrachtung ii. Homers Ilias, Berlin, 1847, p. 32. 

16 This fact serves to strengthen my belief that Heliodorus was the composer 
of the cited scholion to Dionysius Thrax, since there he expounds at length the 
story of the school of seventy-two. 

17 Exegesis to Iliad, ed. G. Hermann. Leip., 1812, p. 45, 1. 27. 

18 See Ritschl’s Opuscula, I, 205, which contain Tzetzes’ Prolegomena to the 
scholia of Aristophanes. The word printed as émixdéyxvAos has been variously 
emended, but the MSS. are hopelessly defective at this point. 

VOL. XLIII. — 32 
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merely that “in the time of Pisistratus ” this collection of Homer took 
place, did not Tzetzes elsewhere give us a more definite statement of 
his opinion. On page 207 of his prolegomena to the scholia of Aris- 
tophanes we find these words: ras ‘Opnpeious xatekaiperov mpd 
kai tov cai trys diopAacews Zyvoddrov 
orovdy mapa tev tecodpwv tovTav copay’ émi Koyxv- 
Aov, Ovouaxpirou te "AOnvaiov, Zwmipou te ‘Hpakdewrov kai Kpotwudrov ’Ophéews, 
Ovrw pev ev xpdvas Tov trois Tovras gopois ai ‘Ounpixar 
ovyypapai mepipepdpevar auvereOnoav kai eyévovro. Hence 
we see that 'I'zetzes regarded Pisistratus as an active participant in 
the work of collection, though he was assisted by these four men. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that for these prolegomena he was 
drawing on the ancient scholia. John Williams White,!® in speaking 
of Tzetzes’ interlinear notes to the Aves in codex Urbinas, says: “ He 
was writing a brief commentary on the Aves based on the old scholia 
with additions ‘by the editor.’” By some scholars, however, Tzetzes 
is held in very low esteem as an authority. For example, Sandys 2° 
says of him: “ His inordinate self-esteem is only exceeded by his ex- 
traordinary carelessness. He calls Simonides of Amorgus the son of 
Amorgus, makes Naxos a town in Euboea, describes Servius Tullius as 
‘consul’ and ‘emperor’ of Rome, and confounds the Euphrates with 
the Nile. He is proud of his rapid pen and remarkable memory ; but 
his memory often plays him false, and he is for the most part dull as a 
writer and untrustworthy as an authority.” With regard to the pass- 
age already quoted from Tzetzes, Monro 2! writes: ‘‘ Everything points 
to the conclusion that the story is a mere fabrication. He does not 
give his authority, and it can scarcely be imagined that he had access 
to sources unknown to the generality of Byzantine scholars.” But is 
not this unjustly making light of the character of Tzetzes? The worst 
that Sandys cares to say about him is that he was careless ; but is it 
carelessness that gives birth to such a circumstantial statement as this ? 
I cannot see how such a detailed story could have come full-grown like 
Minerva from the head of any writer unless his fault had been some- 
thing much more serious than carelessness ; but this no one would say 
of Tzetzes. I prefer then to follow Mr. White in believing Tzetzes to 
have based his prolegomena on the old scholia with some additions, 
and accordingly I think it most probable that for this statement he 
must have found some authority in the scholia. 


19 Harvard Studies, XII, 104. 
20 Hist. of Class. Scholarship, ed. ii, 419. 
21 Od., XIII-XXIV, ed. i, Ox., 1901, p. 406. 
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Let us now briefly consider references to any of these four associates 
of Pisistratus in literature earlier than the time of T'zetzes. In Herod- 
otus (VII, 6) these words are applied to Onomacritus: dvdpa *A@nvaiov 
te Kat diadérny xpnopav Movoaiov . . . é€nrdbn yap 
‘Inmdpxov tov 6 Ovopaxpiros "AOnveav. Asa contemporary 
of Hipparchus, so, without doubt, he was also a contemporary of Pi- 
sistratus. ‘Thus Herodotus vouches for the chronology of Tzetzes so 
far as Onomacritus is concerned. But we must admit that in all 
probability the connection of Onomacritus with Pisistratus in the 
Homeric collection was unknown to Herodotus; hence his silence in 
this place. The only other of these four men to whom I have been 
able to find a reference in an ancient author is Orpheus, —not the great 
Orpheus, but one of Croton, who is referred to by Suidas (p. 1176), 
under the words ’Opdets Kporonarns in the following manner: éorods, 
év ovveivac Tupavvm ’AokAnmadns év TO Exr@ BiBriw trav 
Tpapparixav. ‘This writer Asclepiades was, accerding to Sandys (p. 160), 
a native of Myrleia in Bithynia, and was bora a3 some period between 
130 and 180 s.c. As Orpheus was an epic poet and associated with 
the tyrant Pisistratus, according to Asclepiades, I think we are justi- 
fied in inferring that the connection was doubtless of a literary nature. 
This fact, of course, is not enough to vindicate the whole story of 
Tzetzes, but it shows that in the case of at least one of these four men, 
his connection with Pisistratus was known even before the beginning 
of our era, and that in this one regard the so-called fabrication of 
Tzetzes shows a remarkable coincidence with the truth. 

In the commentary of Eustathius on the [liad and Odyssey, written 
about the year 1175 of our era, and shortly after the time of Tzetzes, 
are found two different accounts of the Pisistratean collection, obviously 
drawn from different sources. In the first, we are surprised to find 
him giving credence to the story we have met before of the Pisistratean 
school dominated by Aristarchus and Zenodotus. In the second, Pi- 
sistratus himself is mentioned as sole author of a probable recension. 
The passages are as follows, first from his commentary to the first book 
of the Iliad (p. 5, 1. 28): of cvvOéuevor ravrny (i. Thiada), kat’ 
és pact, tov ’A@nvaiwy tupavvov, Kai 
TO ékeivors apéokov, Sv Kopuaios ’Apiotapxos kai per’ exeivov Znvddoros dia 
To émiunkes kai dvcekitnrov cai mpooKopes eis 
This undoubtedly refers to a Pisistratean collection, but not one in 
which Pisistratus took a personal part. ‘The second of these passages 
(Vol. II, p. 309, 1. 17) is identical in meaning with the Townley scho- 
lion already quoted, and almost identical in form. The source of both 
is doubtless the same: gdaci 8€ of madaot ravrny id’ 
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idia rerayOat Kai Tois pépeot THs "IAcados, 
rerayOa eis moinow. 

It is necessary, I think, at this point to consider briefly from what 
authorities Eustathius drew his information. Diintzer?? seems ag- 
nostic on this point, though confident in the real antiquity of such 
sources. “It is difficult,” he writes, “to see whom Eustathius means 
by of madaoi in his note on the beginning of Iliad K. We cannot say 
that he means any particular scholar of the Alexandrian school. On 
the other hand, much less can we say that the supposition of the 
insertion of a book by Pisistratus was wholly unknown to the Alexan- 
drians. So the supposition of Lehrs, that the old Alexandrines had no 
knowledge of the especial critical significance of the arrangement of 
the Homeric poems by Pisistratus, is unfounded.” Eustathius, as we 
know,2% further used as sources an epitome made from the commen- 
taries of the four men whom I[ have previously mentioned as probable 
sources of our 'ownley scholia, viz., Aristonicus, Didymus, Herodian, 
and Nicanor. Likewise the Aéfeas of Aristophanes, the rhetorical dic- 
tionary of Dionysius, the encyclopaedic lexicon of Apion, and Herod- 
orus and the Paralipomena of Porphyrius. Furthermore, I have noted 
at least one place in Eustathius (Vol. I, p. 230, 1. 46) where he quotes 
directly from Strabo (IX, 394, 10) in very nearly his exact words, 
mapeveypawev éevravOa pera tov ‘Ounpov atixoy Td, 


orjce 8 tv’ ’AOnvalwy lorayro pddayyes 


kal oUT@ paprupt T@ é€xpnoato Tov tHy vncov apyns "AOnvaiwy 
as 6 yewypados icropei. And finally Sengebusch,2* who refers in turn 
to the opinion of Lehrs, holds exactly the same view as Christ. Im- 
portant therefore are the statements of Eustathius, inasmuch as he 
himself, though a comparatively late writer, drew his information, so 
far as we can ascertain, from writers even as early as the Alexandrian 
school. 

In a document three centuries later than Eustathius, that is, in a fif- 
teenth century manuscript in the library of the Collegio Romano, con- 
taining fifteen plays of Plautus, is preserved a version of the Pisistratean 
story identical with the account of Tzetzes. Ritschl conjectures that 
these scholia are drawn from Tzetzes, as they are, without a doubt. The 
similarity is conclusive. ‘Towards the end of the Poenulus they run 


22 Hom. Abhandlungen, Leip., 1872, p. 4. 
23 See Christ, Griesch. lit. Gesch., ed. iv, p. 72. 
24 Homerica Dissertatio, I, Leip., 1870, p. 40. 
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thus :25 Ceterum Pisistratus sparsam prius Homeri poesim ante Ptol- 
emaeum Philadelphum annis ducentis et eo etiam amplius sollerti cura 
in ea quae nunc extant redegit volumina, usus ad hoc opus divinum 
industria quattuor celeberrimorum et eruditissimorum hominum, vide- 
licet, Concyli, Onomacriti Athenién. Zopyri Heracleotae et Orphei 
Crotoniatae. Nam carptim prius Homerus et non nisi difficillime 
legebatur. This of course is a quotation from the passage of 'l'zetzes 
written after he had revolted from Heliodorus and his belief in the 
school of seventy-two grammarians. ‘These scholia also contain a few 
sentences adapted from the Prolegomena of Tzetzes in the place where 
he applies to Heliodorus the epithet of r@ BdeAvpo. They read as fol- 
lows : Quum etiam post Pisistrati curam et Ptolemaei diligentiam Ari- 
starchus adhuc exactius in Homeri elimandum collectionem vigilavit. 
Heliodorus multa aliter nugatur quae longo convitio Cecius repre- 
hendit. Nam ol’ LXXII duobus doctis viris a Pisistrato huic negotio 
praepositis dicit Homerum ita fuisse compositum. Qui quidem Zenodoti 
et Aristarchi industria omifibus praelatam comprobarint, quod constat 
fuisse falsissimum. Quippe cum inter Pisistratum et Zenodotum fue- 
rint anni supra ducentos. Aristarchus autem quattuor annis minor 
fuerit ipso et Zenodoto atque Ptolemaeo. This shows better than any- 
thing else the utter falsity of the account given in Bekker’s Anecdota 
(p. 767 ff.). By the clause “Quum etiam post Pisistrati, etc.” the text 
recension of Zenodotus and Aristarchus is unquestionably meant. But 
these are not quoted as the words of T'zetzes 26 but of Heliodorus, as 
the “ multa aliter” clearly indicates. Without doubt, “Nam ol’ LXXII, 
etc.,” down to “comprobarint” comes from Heliodorus, and “quod 
constat” to the end from Tzetzes. But these late scholia add no new 
testimony to that already given by Tzetzes himself. 

Our last and probably latest reference to the collection of Homeric 
poems by Pisistratus is found in two lives 27 of Homer which were 
made from the collation of facts preserved in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century manuscripts. A passage from one of them reads: mepudv d¢ 
ras modes ["Ounpos| ra vorepor Meciotparos avra 
@s TO emiypappa Tovtov dndoi 


Tov év Bovadais ds roy “Ounpoy 
HOpoica Td mply aecdouevor. 


25 These scholia were first published by F. W. Ritschl, and can be found in 
Vol. I of his Opuscula, p. 6, or in his Alexandrinische Bibliotheken, Breslau, 
1838, p. 4. 

36 See Ritschl, Op., I, 33. 

27 See Jahn’s Neue Jahrb. fiir Philologie u. Paedagogik, 9es Suppbd., p. 508. 
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The second life draws its facts from practically the same manuscripts 
as the preceding, and in the following portion is very similar to it: 
ra moupata avTov ta oropddny mporepoy addueva ’AOnvaios 
ouvetukev, ws Snrot rd Hepdpevov ériypaupa ’AOnvnow év eixdvt 
avTov Tov de SSe . . . and then follows the same epigram. 

Briefly summing up the testimony of such accounts as we may con- 
sider reliable for an Homeric edition by Pisistratus or Pisistratus and 
his associates, the result is as follows. The accounts in Cicero, the 
Townley scholia, Aelian, Suidas, and Eustathius all point to a collec- 
tion of the poems by Pisistratus alone and unassisted. ‘he accounts 
in Pausanias, T'zetzes, and, of course, the scholia to Plautus, are the 
only ones which indicate any kind of a Pisistratean school. I do not 
think, however, that we ought to consider this as strong evidence that 
Pisistratus was not assisted by a board of associates in his work of 
collecting. Naturally if he, a ruler in absolute authority and eager 
for fame in letters, chose to be the proud supervisor of such a literary 
undertaking, even though his co-workers were ever so numerous, the 
edition which was produced would be called by subsequent writers 
“ Pisistratus’s Edition” and the “Collection which Pisistratus made,” 
while his helpers would be gradually disregarded, just as we, for in- 
stance, refer to our Bible as “ King James’s Version.” 

The fact that the story of a collection of Homeric poems by Pisis- 
tratus, or Pisistratus and certain associates, was known by Cicero and 
several reputable writers after him is very significant. No one would 
presume to say that, as in the case of Tzetzes, so also in the case of 
Cicero, this story is a fabrication. In fact, he himself uses the word 
“dicitur,” which we may translate “we are told.” What, then, was 
his authority and the authority of these subsequent writers? It seems 
at least probable that the Alexandrian School, for instance, must have 
played a part in handing down the tradition. The most that can be 
said against this is that neither Aristarchus nor any of his successors 
in any of their writings which are extant in whole or in part mention 
the connection of Pisistratus with Homer as a collector or reviser ; but 
this is obviously an unfair objection because, without doubt, only small 
portions of all their writings have come down to us. And yet Flach 28 
derives especial satisfaction from the contemplation of such facts as, 
for instance, that Aristarchus never so much as implies that the inser- 
tions into the text of Homer especially complimentary to the Athenians 
were found only in the manuscripts that came from Athens, although, 
if this were the state of things, we should expect him to mention it. 


28 Peisistratus u. seine Lit. Tatigkeit, Tiibingen, 1885, p. 39. 
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As to whether Homer had existed in writing before the time of 
Pisistratus or not, that is not so important a question, and with regard 
to it only general inferences can be drawn from the statements of the 
ancients themselves. ‘'he testimony of Pausanias?® and the first 3° 
and second %! lives of Homer tend to show that until the time of 
- Pisistratus, at least, oral tradition was the medium of transmission. 
Cicero,?2 however, the l'ownley scholia,3? and Suidas 34 give evidence 
which is more definite and points directly to a written tradition. The 
evidence then is quite fairly divided; but on the whole I feel safer in 
favoring a written Iliad and Odyssey before the days of Pisistratus, 
since the tradition recorded by Cicero is likely to have been older and 
more reliable than the one mentioned by Pausanias, and especially be- 
cause the Townley scholia ought to outweigh any evidence contained 
in the lines of Homer based merely on manuscripts which are them- 
selves inferior to the Townley. Furthermore, in addition to Suidas, 
there are several other authors whose testimony in favor of a written 
Homer before Pisistratus is sure. Plutarch says in his life of Lycur- 
gus,?5 when referring to the state of the Homeric poems in Greece in 
the time of the great lawgiver [of “EAAnves| éxéxrnvro S€ od moddol pépy Tuva 
[row ‘Ounpov], where it seems that a word like éxéxryyro must refer to a 
tangible written copy. Aelian also (XIII, 14) in speaking of Lycurgus 
writes: mpdros és tiv “Ounpov moinow. Here again the 
supposition of a manuscript seems imperative. Plutarch likewise, 
in his life of Solon (X, 1), referring to his insertion of a verse, says: 
éuBaddvra yap avrév eis katddoyov emi ths dikns avayvava, where this 
last word cannot leave us in a moment's doubt. Here dixns refers to 
the trial in which the Lacedaemonians were made arbiters between the 
Athenians and Megarians. Diogenes Laertius (1, 2, 48), with reference 
to this same performance of Solon’s, uses the word ¢yypaWa, prefacing 
it however by évo 8€ @uow. I therefore cannot agree with these words 
of Bonitz,36 “that this was the first time that the whole of the poems 
was written down may be clearly inferred from the form and character 
of the numerous statements in regard to it.” Christ and Jebb, both on 
grounds other than | have taken, favor the theory of a written trans- 


29 Poems said to have been uvnuovevdueva. 

30 [”Ounpos| Ta 

31 Poems said to have been mpédrepov addueva. 

32 “ Libros” of Homer referred to. 

33 T]. K said to have been rerdx@a: ‘Ouhpou. 
34 %ypape“Ounpos. 

85 Plutarch I, p. 82, k 9, ed. Sintenis, Leip., 1884. 
86 Origin of Homeric Poems, N. Y., 1880, p. 27. 
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mission. Jebb*%7 is of the opinion that “it cannot be proved that the 
Homeric poems were not committed to writing either when originally 
composed or soon afterwards. For centuries they were known to the 
Greek world at large chiefly through the mouth of rhapsodes. But that 
fact is not inconsistent with the fact that the rhapsodes possessed writ- 
ten copies. On the other hand, a purely oral transmission is hardly 
conceivable.” The judgment of Christ (p. 65) is thus expressed: 
“Fully one hundred years before the Athenian Tyrants, the Ionic 
books were reduced to writing, and it would truly be strange if the 
honor of a written copy should have fallen to the lot of an iambic or 
elegiac poet sooner than to the great national poet. Also the testi- 
mony shows that Pisistratus made nothing more than a complete Iliad 
and Odyssey. Probably before that time certain parts had been re- 
duced to writing to aid the memory, as, for example, the Catalogue of 
Ships.” 

Perhaps at this point it would not be out of place to make a brief 
excursus on stories which, for the most part, without mentioning the 
name of Pisistratus, tell us of other men who are reported to have done 
work of some kind in connection with the Homeric poems. Since in 
making this excursus a chronological arrangement of evidence by 
authors (the system I have adopted up to this point) does not seem 
necessary or even advisable inasmuch as it would cause confusion 
through the separation of all passages by different authors, though 
referring to the same historical personage, I have thought it best to 
arrange the following passages in the chronological order of the differ- 
ent persons whose activity is described therein. In La Roche’s Homer- 
ische Textkritik im Altertum (p. 7) there is published an interesting 
fragment of Heraclides who lived at about the middle of the second 
century B.C. <Avxovdpyos év Kat “Ounpov moinow mapa 
trav aroydvev Kpewpvadov AaBav mparos eis ‘This, of 
- course, is another story entirely, and, even if true, is nothing to influ- 
ence our belief in the nature of the services that Pisistratus may have 
performed for Homer at a much later date.38 Similar also is a state- 
ment made about Lycurgus by a much later writer in the second half 
of the first century a. p. Plutarch (Vol. I, p. 82, 1. 2) tells how 
Lycurgus, when he was in Asia, realizing that the Homeric poems con- 
tained educational elements as well as political qualities, determined 
to bring them ‘to Athens. ‘Then comes the significant part : #v yap 


ris duavpa mapa Tois "EAAnow, éxéxtnvto ov modAol 


37 Ilomer, Boston, 1887, p. 114. 
38 This fragment is additional evidence for a written Homer before the days 


of Pisistratus. 
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rid, omopddny Tis ds Ervxe, Seaepouerns. -yvwpipny 8€ 
mparos éroinae Avxovpyos. 'l'his again is interesting as throwing 
light on the life of Lycurgus and the early history of the Homeric 
poems, though it is not of a nature to influence our judgment as to 
the truth or falsity of the Pisistratean story. And lastly Aelian (XIII, 
14) makes substantially the same statement about Lycurgus when he 
writes : Avxovpyos 6 dOpdav mpa@ros és riv “EANdSa 
‘Opnpov So much for Lycurgus. 

We have already seen that the insertion of verse 558 of Iliad B was 
said by Strabo to have been ascribed by one tradition to Pisistratus 
and by another to Solon. ‘To this I can add two accounts by some- 
what later writers who, from hearsay or report, make Solon the author 
of the same interpolation without any mention of Pisistratus. The 
first of these is from Plutarch’s life of Solon (X, 1): od py adda tap 
Meyapéwy TOARG Kaka Kai Op@vtTes T@ Kai 
gavro Aaxedaipoviovs Siaddaxtas kal dixaords. Of ovv 
cuvaywvicacba A€yovot “Opnpov Sdgav* yap avrov eis veav 
kaTdAoyov émi ths dixns davayvéva,— then follow verses 557 and 558 of 
Iliad B. Diogenes Laertius (1, 2, 48) also writes with regard to Solon: 
S€ act kai eis Tov Katddoyov Tov ‘Ounpov pera (v. 557, 
v. 558). And, to end the discussion of Solon, we have in Diogenes 
Laertius still another passage already quoted (1, 57) which bears 
testimony merely to a certain literary activity in connection with 
Homer on the part of Solon, earlier of course than the time of Pi- 
sistratus. In a certain respect, expressed by épurioer, according to 
Dieuchidas the Megarian, Solon is said to have surpassed Pisistratus: 
ra te ‘Ounpov é& drov 6 mpa@ros EAn€ev, 
éxeiOev dipyecOar Tov éxyduevov. paddov otv Sorwv “Ounpov éhoricev 
atpatos, Acevxidas ev Meyapixor. 

Hipparchus, the elder of the sons of Pisistratus, is the only other 
man to whom I have found activity in connection with the Homeric 
poems ascribed. In one account he is said to have brought them to 
Greece, in the other, to Athens, and in both to have ordered the rhap- 
sodes to sing them at the Panathenaic festival. The first account, 
contained in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Hipparchus (228 B) runs 
as follows: ‘Immdpyxe, 6s trav jv mpeoBvraros cope- 
ratos, 6s GAXa Te Kal Kata Epya codias amedeiEato, kai ta “Ounpov ern 
mparos exdpicev eis THY TauTHvi, Kal Tods pay@dodls Tavabnvains 
€& imodnWeas atta Sucvar, Somep viv oide Now the 
question whether Plato or somebody else wrote the dialogue which 
contains this information is not essential to this investigation. But it 
is necessary for us to ascertain as nearly as may be when it was writ- 
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ten, and something, if possible, about the writer. Accordingly a slight 
digression on its authenticity will not be out of place. 

That the genuineness of this dialogue was doubted, even in antiquity, 
has been maintained by some, notably Wolf, on the authority of the 
following passage in Aelian (VIII, 2): od« gero yap ovdevi Pbovew 
coias, dre dv xadds kai dyabds, 8€ radra, ei 8) 6 “Immapxos 
través €or. But this contains, at the very end, as Grote points 
out, a conjectural emendation. Hercher in his edition ascribes the 
reading évr: with no following word to the emendation of Perizonius, 
doubtless in his edition of 1701.49 But the manuscripts read r@ dvr 
pabnrns. Grote’s contention is that “if you construe the passage as it 
stands without such conjectural alteration, it does not justify Wolf's 
inference ‘that the genuineness of the Hipparchus was doubted in 
antiquity.’” But if we do not emend with Perizonius we have an his- 
torical error, the suggestion that Hipparchus might have been the 
pupil of Plato, a mistake which Mr. Grote probably with perfect justice 
considers “ nowise impossible in the case of Aelian.” But if we do not 
emend, I fail to see the connection of the statement “if Hipparchus is 
really a pupil of Plato” with the preceding. It is entirely lacking in 
logical sequence. 

There is also another argument, which, so far as I can discover, has 
not been adduced by any one as yet, but which to me is conclusive in 
favor of adopting the emendation of Perizonius. Aelian, in the same 
book, and only a few lines before the disputed passage, has these words 
(VIII, 2): “Irmapyos 6 mais dy 
kai goparartos fv "AOnvaiwy. kai ta “Opnpov mparos és Tas 
"AOnvas, Kat nvdyxace Tovs pay@bods Tois TavaOnvaios aita ddev. Now, after 
a comparison of this with the passage from the Hipparchus (228 B) which 
I have just quoted, I do not think that there can be any doubt that 
Aelian was quoting outright from pseudo-Plato. What could be more 
natural then that a few lines later he should make a reference to the 
book Hipparchus from which he had just quoted and which was still 
running in his mind, and probably to our very passage containing the 
words, és re moAAa Kai codias dmedei~aro, which would make 
a very tolerable precedent for Aelian’s, —ov« dero yap 8eiv obdevi pboveiv 
copias, dre dv xados kai dyabés. It therefore seems to me by all means 
preferable and even necessary to adopt the emendation of Perizonius 
and to agree with Wolf that the authenticity of the Hipparchus was 
doubted even as early as Aelian (fl. 130). 

Diogenes Laertius, who flourished at some time near the beginning 


39 Plato, London, 1888, II, 85. 40 See Christ, p. 762. 
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of the third century, contains the following very possible reference to 
the dialogue under consideration and to the man whom he supposed 
to be the author (2, 122): Sipwv *A@nvaios, cxvrordpos* obros épyouévov 
Zwxpdrovs emi TO Epyaotnproy Kai dvadeyouevov Tivd, Sv éuynudvevey 
éroeiro* oxutixods avtod tovs Suaddyous Kadovaw. dé tpeis Kal Tpid- 
kovra ev hepduevoe — then follows a list of thirty-one titles, 
among which is the title epi ¢iAoxepdoids, which is the subject under dis- 
cussion in the pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus. In order to fix the date 
of this Simon I must quote another passage from Diogenes Laertius’ 
life of Simon (2, 123), which reads as follows: obros, @aci, mparos SiedéxOn 
KeAevovros dmévat mpds aitdv, ovk dv mappnoiav This 
then places his sphere of activity in the age of Pericles, making him a 
little older than Plato himself. Accordingly Boeckh, connecting the 
Hipparchus and the Minos, as works by the same author (basing his 
decision on evidences of style, apart from the statement of Diogenes to 
the same effect), published at Heidelberg in 1810 these two dialogues 
and two others in a separate edition which he called “ Simonis Socra- 
tici, ut videtur, dialogi quattuor.” Grote, as I have already implied 
from my previous quotation of his opinion, considers the Hipparchus 
one of the inferior works of Plato. Steinhart as quoted by Fritzsche #1 
dates the composition of the Hipparchus in the Macedonian Age (say 
from 350-320 B. co.) deducing his opinion from internal evidence. 
First, Hipparchus is lauded, whereas the murderers fail in the common 
meed of praise, two things which would be more in accord with the 
spirit of the Macedonian Age than that of the Periclean, for instance ; 
and secondly, the ratio of gold to silver is mentioned as twelve to one 
(231 D), facts which he considers significant enough to warrant his 
conclusion. This, of course, if true, would place its composition slightly 
after the death of Plato. All testimony, therefore, which can be ad- 
duced tends to show that if not by Plato himself it was composed by 
some author almost contemporaneous with him. 

I might mention here again, for the sake of completeness, the refer- 
ence in Aelian to the literary importation by Hipparchus, but as Aeli- 
an’s sole authority for this story is doubtless the pseudo-Plato, it really 
has no important evidence to add. 

To summarize, then, briefly, this little excursus, the accounts of 
Lycurgus given by Heraclides, Plutarch, and Aelian contain abso- 
lutely nothing to influence our belief as to the activity of Pisistratus. 
The only story about Solon which seems to concern Pisistratus at all 


41 Stallbaum, Plato, ed. ii, Leip., 1885, b. II, 304. 
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is the account of Dieuchidas which, we must remember, is quoted at 
second hand, and contains those words, padAov éparicev xrd, which seem 
too vague and doubtful in their significance to be given very much 
weight. The only account, therefore, which conflicts with the suppo- 
sition of a Pisistratean edition is contained in the pseudo-Plato. This 
story I hesitate to reject hastily because of its antiquity. But yet 
there are several facts in connection with it which we must face: 
first, the author is doubtful, practically unknown ; second, the story 
is found nowhere else except in Aelian, so far as I can discover ; third, 
it is practically contradictory to the statements I have quoted about 
Lycurgus, to say nothing of the accounts of Pisistratus,4# which are 
based on good authority. How such a plausible story, if true, could 
have been so nearly forgotten, or how so disregarded by subsequent 
writers, had the pseudo-Plato possessed a good reputation for histor- 
ical accuracy, is past understanding. Very plausible is the supposition 
that it may have been a confusion of two or more stories. ‘This opin- 
ion is favored by Flach when he writes (p. 21): ‘The author of pseudo- 
Plato was not reliable in comparison with Dieuchidas,4* he makes 
noticeable historical blunders, and was probably lightly recording some 
local tradition. This tradition arose from an analogy with Solon and 
from the fact that Hipparchus was a patron of literature, as shown by 
his calling over Anacreon from Samos in 522 B ¢., after the death of 
Polycrates.” On the whole I am forced to admit this rather plausible 
explanation of the practically unique account in the pseudo-Plato. 
Finally, then, what inference are we justified in deducing with 
regard to the literary activity of Pisistratus in connection with the 
Homeric poems? We must endeavor to avoid any conclusions which, 
however plausible, are not fully justified by our evidence. For ex- 
ample, Monro says (p. 406): “ The Pisistratean edition is excluded by 
the account adopted in the pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus, which leaves 
no room for a collection of Homeric verses.” But it is not just that 
the authority of this one anonymous writing should outweigh all other 
passages which testify to a collection of Homeric poems by Pisistratus, 
and are drawn from such reliable sources as Cicero, Aelian, Pausanias, 
and the scholia of our second best manuscript. Neither can I agree 


#2 The only way in which I can reconcile this with the accounts about Pisis- 
tratus is by supposing that Hipparchus introduced the Homeric poems into Greece 
a good many years prior to the death of Pisistratus his father. But this suppo- 


sition seems rather improbable. 
#3 Flach gives no credence to the stories about Pisistratus, but believes in the 


greater Homeric activity of Solon. Hence the mention of Dieuchidas, who says 
pGAAov epwrioev KTA. 
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with Monro in any such statement as that such a collection “may be 
shown to be unknown to the Alexandrian grammarians,” for their 
works are preserved to us in such an incomplete state that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to say exactly what they did mention and what not. 
T. W. Allen, in the Classical Review,** assuming the reality of this 
silence, has an explanation which is possible. He writes: “If Pisis- 
tratus were the reputed father of the cow#, it is natural that we find 
no mention of him in the scholia. ‘The grammarians ignore the xow7 
because it was in every one’s hands, and because it had suffered by 
transmission. ‘The same account explains the absence of reference to 
the Athenian edition.” 

The explanation of the sources of the so-called Pisistratean legend 
by those who disbelieve in it has afforded critics the exercise of much 
originality and ingenuity, but it is based for the most part on merest 
conjecture. Flach (p. 41) is of the opinion that the story of Pisistra- 
tus’s edition came from Megarian historians of little scientific impor- 
tance, and was “boomed” by the scholars of the Pergamean school 
that they might find a great literary man to belittle the Homeric 
scholars of their rival school, the Alexandrian. Likewise Nutzhorn,*® 
who disbelieves in the Pisistratean recension, makes light of the testi- 
mony of Cicero, saying that Cicero drags in Pisistratus here merely as 
an added example of the point he is trying to establish, — how neces- 
sary it is for the great statesman to be a learned man as well. How- 
ever that may be, unless Nutzhorn is willing to admit that Cicero in 
this place is deliberately falsifying evidence (i. e., the tradition which 
he cites), I fail to see that his remark has any point. Desire on the 
part of Cicero to illustrate a principle aptly cannot be said to imply 
the use of fictitious examples. Interesting also, and more probable, 
is the conjecture of Diintzer (p. 17), who makes Dicaearchus in his 
Bios ‘EAAdSos the authority for the statement of Cicero. This opinion 
is based on the fact that Dicaearchus was an author of general popu- 
larity with Cicero, as shown by his references to him on several occa- 
sions, his work being of great importance in the literary history of 
Greece. 

After such a discussion of conjectures we are reminded of the words 
of Wolf: 46 Nunc vero nihil opus est coniecturas capere. Historia 
loquitur. Nam vox totius antiquitatis et, si summam spectes, consen- 
tiens fama testatur Pisistratum carmina Homeri primum consignavisse 
litteris, et in eum ordinem redegisse quo nunc leguntur. Hoe pos- 


44 XV, p. 8 (1901). 
#5 Die Entstehungsweise der Hom. Gedichte, Leip., 1869, p. 48. 
#6 Prolegomena ad Homerum, ed. ii (posthumous), Berlin, 1876, c. xxxiii. 
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terius Cicero, Pausanias et reliqui omnes qui mentionem rei faciunt, 


iisdem prope verbis et ut vulgo notissimum perhibent.” At first. 


thought this statement seems too sweeping to be literally true, but 
when one bears in mind that the only statement by an ancient au- 
thority really contradictory to the idea of a Pisistratean edition of 
Homer is contained in the pseudo-Plato of doubtful authority, and 
when one remembers that the accounts, even as old as Cicero, were, as 
is most probable, drawn from much older authorities which are now 
lost, then one can see that this statement, though framed in bold lan- 
guage, was not made without due deliberation. The statement, “ pri- 
mum consignavisse litteris,” however, does not seem to have equal 
justification. On the contrary, available evidence seems to indicate 
that even before the time of Pisistratus the Homeric poems, at least 
large portions of them, already existed in writing. 

All our testimony clearly shows, I think, that Pisistratus, who was 
a tupavvos interested in literature, with the help, as is most likely, of 
several poets or literary men of his court, was the first to make a 
careful collection or edition (though in no sense of the word a critical 
edition) of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the basis of what scattered writ- 
ten copies were available, filling in the gaps (if there were any) in the 
written Homer from the mouths of the rhapsodes. That this collec- 
tion was more or less for private use and convenience it is reasonable to 
suppose, and that it showed no accuracy of critical discrimination is a 
necessary supposition in consideration of its early date. 
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